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) = can give them a lift in more ways 
than one if you will go easy on Long Dis- 
tance between 7 and 10 each night. 


That’s the time many service men are 
calling home and they’ll appreciate your 
help in leaving the lines for them. 
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hands. With the approaching end of the Philippine cam- 





erations igainst 
southern Chinese 


open up the pos- 


REPORTS OF A REVOLT IN SINKIANG HAVE 
called attention again to one of the chief stumbling-blocks 
in relations between Russia and China. It will be recalled that 
a Chinese coup dciat in this remote area three years ago 
caused Russia to terminate all its trade with the region 
ind withdraw all its machinery and productive equipment. 
Thus, in effect, the new Chinese regime inherited an empty 
hell economically, since China ts tn no position to absorb 
the products of its remote dependency. The Moslem tribes- 
men, who constitute the bulk of the population of Sinkiang, 
are reported to have risen in revolt against the new Chinese 
regime and to have gained control of several important cen- 
ters. A New York Times dispatch from London quotes local 
liplomatic quarters as indicating that Moscow had offered 


QipiOmiat 
i 


to help quell the revolt if Chungking would agree to a re- 
turn of the pre-1941 arrangement. Ambassador Hurley is 


urn | 
said to have discussed this proposal during his recent visit 
to Moscow. No final settlement is believed to have been 
reached. While the disturbances have been confirmed in 
veral quarters, interpretations vary substantially, depend- 
g on whether the information sifted out through Chungking 
or Moscow. A basis for settlement undoubtedly exists along 
of the pre-1941 condominium. Russia’s interests 
Sinkiang are primarily economic, China’s primarily politi- 
An agreement which would recognize Chinese sover- 
ity and provide special facilities for Russian trade should 
nly serve the interests of both countries but also con- 


ltare of the local tribesmen. 


+ 

RUSSIA’S SUSPICIONS REGARDING THE USE OF 
German of ich as Doenitz and Krosigk by Supreme 
\llied Headquarters continue to find vehement expression 
the Moscow press, notwithstanding General Eisenhower's 
hat these men are to be used but not given power 

ibhi ity The distinction is a delicate one, and we can 
rstand Russia's doubts. The record of British-American 
alings with assorted pro-Axis generals in North Africa 
nd Italy is not reassuring. Nor is the unforgotten statement 
a high American official after the Darlan agreement that 
hen we moved into Germany we would accept Goering him- 
If if he could deliver the Luftwaffe. It would be possible, 

f course, to empl y members of the German general staff 
purely as vehicles for the transmission of orders, not as men 
vho had been given authority or who were winning im- 
inity from later punishment as Nazi criminals. We believe 
this should be made plain—and not only to still Russia’s 
fears. Everywhere in Europe people are watching to see what 
the Allied authorities will do with the terrorists now in their 
hands. The British have permitted German troops on Crete 
to retain their arms in order to defend themselves against 
the vengeance of the population. Such a ruling is fantastic 
unless it is followed by swift and drastic punishment car- 


ried out in accordance with the agreement made at Moscow 


that those guilty of specific crime 
countries where such crimes have beer 
legalistic quibbling in the handling o 


increase the suspicion, already general, that t 


¢ 


fa) 


Allies care more for the preservation of order t! 


extermination of fascism. 
> 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS HAS BECOME A SLO 
which symbolizes new hope for a secure America 
war, a fighting phrase to rally liberals everywhere 
reactionary attempts to hold back the clock. But 
however useful, can be no substitute for solid econon 
ing. When the anatomy of full employment is d 
industry by industry, trade by trade, the magnitud 
complexity of America’s particular problem become 
evident and more alarming. Elsewhere in this issue y 
an article by Leo Barnes, director of economic re 
the Research Institute of America, which makes a dra! 
of the post-war economic map of the United States 
ommend it to the careful study of our readers, | 
who normally shy off economic charts and statistics 
gest that the table on p, 594 is neither complicated : 
It tells a story of past achievement and failure and 
just how big is the job ahead if 60 million Ame 

to have jobs when the war is over. We call it to the espe 


attention of Congressmen. "1 


AYyyrr 


ONE QUESTION WHICH THE WESTERN ALL! 
earnestly hoped to brush off but which forced itself 
discussion at San Francisco is the question of Spa 
collapse of Nazi power has left to Franco the unea 

of being the last important focus of fascism on the } 
continent. He has met the situation by trying to 
over to the democratic side, but he has discovered, 
confreres in Argentina, that every gesture in the 

of liberty necessitates more severe measures of repr 

his regime is not to be overthrown. Last February | 
without trial sixteen political prisoners in reprisal 
killing of two minor Falangist officials during an at 

a Falangist party headquarters in a workers’ dist: 
Madrid. Just recently eight others were sentenced to 
complicity in this attack: seven of them were execu 
publicans insist that the incident was a frame-up to p: 
plausible excuse for the executions. But the fact rema 
political arrests and killings have markedly increased 
Franco began issuing his series of amnesty announ 

The lot of the dictator turned democrat is not merely hard, 


it is hopeless. v1 


BUT THE SPANISH ISSUE HAS BEEN PRECIPITATE£D 
at San Francisco less by Franco's recent misdeeds than by the 
vigorous action of delegates who understand the 

of insuring in advance that Spain's fascist regime sha! 

get into the security organization in the guise of a ‘‘neutra 
and that a place shall be held for a democratic Spain whea 
Franco has been overthrown. That the question is not ac 
demic is indicated by the language used in a letter from 
Edward Stettinius to the Friends of the Spanish Republic 
acknowledging a request for a hearing before the committe: 
considering admissions. Mr. Stettinius remarked that while 


“the United States delegation does not expect to be called 








1945 


} 
dry < 


faxe cognizance Oi a request for aamission of ¢ pain, 





quest might properly be entertained by the interna- 
| organization alter its formation.” Ihat contingency 1s 
at the Friends of the Spanish Republic are deter- 
avoid and they have won the active support of 
he genuinely democratic delegations. At a large and 
c press luncheon held in honor of Spain's last 


Wipeoublican Foreign Minister, J. Alvarez del Vayo, a repre- 





, of China made the first public statement calling 
) to the pro-Japanese record of Franco and to the 
v ( ¢ government s refusal to recognize his regime. And 
hat Mr. Molotov, a few days before leaving for Mos 
; . held a long, off-the-record conference with Mr. Del Vayo 
mediate significance which was not lost either on the 
) 


or on the press. 
> 

SINCE THEN OTHER DELEGATIONS HAVE MADE 

r opinions known. Several Latin American countries, eager 

for their action on Argentina or at least to demon- 


it the Argentine decision was not a sample of their at- 


6 vatd fascist states in general, have deiinitely decided 
consideration of the Spanish question. A most im- 
statement by Luis Quintanilla of the Mexican deie- 

f ill have been presented to the conference betore this 
A few sentences are well worth quoting h 
k for the Mexican delegation. My purpose is 
i clear that Mexico Cel ed the te of Article J 


: + r atal lain ‘a 
international or niza 1 cannot be claimed | 
Axis governments or the de facto government 


by the military forces of the Axis 


hukuo but, closer to us Spanish-speaking republics, 


OPaiN. 2. « « 


We can now without endangering the course of European 
} } } + ' ] ¢ 
ations Speak the whole truth; and the historical U 
{ ! + } Yt tory Ie {., 
Mr. Chairman, is that without the military help of Mus- 
i's legions and Hitler’s air power, the forces of cdemoc 
; r } ] +} ] 1 ] + } Ranh! P 
Spain, represented by the legally ciected ne can 
s i 4 
nent, would be seated here, helping us tod 
ng a few ol the Spanish dictators most flagrant pro- 
I I 


tions of loyalty to the Axis, Mr. Quintanilla ended his 


emarks with this sharp and uncompromising demand: 


Mr. Chairman, the Mexican delegation submits that the 


i 


na 


spoke those words must never be heard in the 


ational organization which you, gentlemen, are 


4 


more were needed to focus and intensify the 


ties of the anti-Franco elements, the arrival of Dr. Juan 

hould provide it. As these paragraphs are being 
s written, Dr. Negrin is on his way to the coast where he will 
t with his friends in the conference and with fellow 


‘ 


h Republicans now in San Francisco. If Spain is a sym- 

l of the underlying meaning of the struggle for a fre: 
i world, the head of Spain’s last legal government symbolizes 
yn the undefeated resistance of the Spanish people. The Repub- 
groups, long held apart by g ographical dispersion and 





an +h, " . ' , 
c he political differences that multiply in exile, look hopefully 
: to Dr. Negrin to integrate and lead them in the final battle 
: against the tyranny that strangles their country. It is important 


1p 
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THE DANGERS FACIN = L-AGI MENT 
, 
pre im were 1@afr i l OW y 
} } P \Y 
which Was i1ndaof. 1 DY I VA M 
Committee. The bill to extend tl reciprocal tr: pol- 


icy for three years squeaked thr h tl comr hy 


a three-vote margin. Every Re ican on the comn 

opposed the measure, and one Democrat—West of Texas 
joined the Republican minority. If Republican of 

tion on the flo is as com 1 few dissident De 


crats, representing special sectional interests, would succeed 
tee shows that the party's Congressional representatives have 
1 1 ‘ 
Ca ned notn ny from Tne ele tions of LY4U0 and 1‘ 1-4 In 
"an 
ie Republican Presidential candidates tried 


to woo indepencent votes by adopting a progvressiv« 


I 
tude toward the Administration's ba foreien policies. But 
the inflexible record of the party in ¢ tion to the tr . 
expansion program in Congress spoke k r than the con- 


ciliatory words of the Republican candidates. It is to 


NINE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE CANDIDATES 


are competing for the 245 seats in Canada’s federal P; 

ner | aguas wnrala | } ] Toad I 1] ; 
ment. Lhe eiection will be held on June 11. It will be f- 
esting and Significant for line i forces in th United Sta 


? 


to observe whether the results show the le{t(ward trend which 


has characterized poitical aeveiopments in other part I 
I I I 
the democratic world. Essentially it is a three-way contest 
among the | al Party, the Pro ive-Conse1 ive Par 
and the Cooperative Comm¢ iitf Federation. ya\ y 
5 
them they account for 645 nomin is. Of the minor par 
+ ) n ; f f 1 
if O DE Oul IM tie provil e Ol 


Quebec, where the issues of the war and cons ription have 
fanned nationalist and nti-vovernment sentiment Here nd 
fewer than 130 candidates are listed in the column marked 
“others’’; of these, 69 will run as Ind pend nts and 35 as 
Bloc Populaire. Mr. King must win a majority of Quebec's 
sixty-five seats if he is to come back with a majority. Quebes 
is therefore a province to watch. The C. C. F., sure of 

cided gains scattered across the country, is chiefly interested 


tern provinces and Ontario. It will almost certainly 
; : : 


¢ r ry r ’ ’ l ‘ } 7 ‘ 
eiect most OF the members [rom oaskatChewan, whet a 


year ago a C. C. F. government was swept into powcr. It 


has also shown marked strength in British Columl The 
Ontario vote, however, is of greatest consequence. Eighty 
two seats are to be contested, and all three major parties are 
concentrating their fight in this province. Here one of the 


factors is the Communist Party—parading under the label 


of Labor-Procvressive Th Communists have it eeneral 
: , . afl 
urged s pport oi Liberals, 1 the main object ol th 
le } +} ; 1 . 1 ' ' 
It has been the C. C. F. Small 1 ricaiiy, they may spuit 
41 ; + \ = + oe ! - ) 4 ; ; 
tne vore sumaentiy in certain ld 1WGu rial distri > ) 
’ ree . 


elect a Liberal or a Conservatis The Nat expects to give 


2 ] nal f 1 ! ‘ ; - 
a first-hand analysis of the election situation in an early issue. 
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" , ° human rights is being worked out. Debate still rage 
A Conferenc - 172 the the relations between the United Nations and 


organizations; but this problem was clearly fores« 

Doldrum 4 is better to tackle all its difficulties now than to } 

ee surprise us later. The business of providing a su 

ICKERINGS at San Fran . 1 other Allied coun- the League s mandate system—a part entirely mis 

ils have indu ‘ ( listIlusionment in more 
by : lictino interecte involve They are 

international organ- by the conflicting interests involved. They are n 


Dumbarton text—is well in hand, These tasks are ; 


to say shocked, at the inevitable; there is reason for gratitude that their t! 
cheiemansins ‘The Pelich dite—a has not become an excuse for shirking or postponi 
sine from the conference aii aed It will be a first-class disaster if idealists, disapp 
} ei moments—frightens participants exaggerated hopes, turn their backs on San Fran 
and spectators alike, not less as an omen of trouble to come wander off into cynicism, The long and hard pull { 
than for its own ugly features. In the last few days it has us who want successful organization lies ahead. We 
n joined by a Yugoslav cousin. As for regi ait i going to be presented with an automatic mechanism of ; 
iniversalism, it is hard to say which is more irvitating—the For some years after the end of hostilities condit 
inited tenacity of our good Latin American neighbors or going to be only less desperate than those of act 
he forced suspense of ee ancow deli. There will be need for great power swiftly used. The | 
Finally. the small nations, instead holding their will be to decide the largest issues outside the new | 
, and swallowing the great-power veto, keep spitting out In those years the United Nations organization vy 
' ‘ture of those vood liberals unless by patient, untiring pressure we consolidate 
nn fonun thee fos ave been a little ashamed of the pill, pand the nucleus that will be given us and so fit 


Ai 


i} 
i 


conferences are always that way. The battle for effective world organization has not b 


[he disappointed are not much consoled when diplomatic increasing role in pacification, welfare, and long-tern 


r more than lack of sophistication. it is Only beginning. 


4 


Strong strain of con- 


or Shall America Help 


Dd Hite. hater wl he Segoe se fo Russia Rebuild? 


ion an 


that es OME bad poker is being played with Russia th 
The politic il aspect of the game is attracting mo 
tion, but the economic is just as important. Recen 
example, when Secretary Grew announced that 
shipments to Russia were being stopped or scal 
because the European war had ended, some of the 


I 
the back room applauded lustily and waited for the 


»conteren 
Nothing wh has ential 
1 in the Dumbarton text. We 


very much like the 


char- 


be shoved across to our side of the table, It seeme 
clear that Russia needed our financial assistance 


; that it would have to make certain political concess 
arrangements Lot had been asking for. It may turn out, however, that v 
powers Can aGrr, underestimated the strength of Russia’s hand, and that | 

moment of actual need ¢ them. in some pat- may get tired and decide to pull out of the game. 


rs hich ma ‘ry in n the proces a : 
‘a WHE May | a mt in is What are the facts? Russia has undoubtedly suffet 


prowtl he nference has brought promise of improve- ‘ a ‘ 
ar qe y ! : mendous physical losses during the war—much 


nt. Thus the new provisior or future amendment, while : : gr 
Thus tl peovsrens : losses than any other of the United Nations. Moreover, 


ey have not remo he preat-powe to, will make for age 
y have not 1 | ae losses came on top of a long period during which the 
idaptation hanging con 1s. The composition 


p- 4 sian people had to deny themselves goods that we 
the cour If ille ‘cogpnition of the mid- : ‘ , 
Ee ' West consider necessities in order to build up thei: 

‘ s, whi ill sm stat l ’ ng some satisiaction : 
powers, V industries and later manufacture armaments to resis 


“ f the general assembly's functions. A fuller oe ; 
revision Of th ; , Nazis. To aid its reconstruction and at the same ti 
{f essential : 
ss speed up the flow of consumer goods Moscow has 


the United States for a twenty-year loan of six billion 





lars. Continuing Iend-lease aid, even if it were limi 
NATION 


essential military 


Kay Boye, Hotel Behind the Lines economic burden, 


supplies, would further lighten the So 


wey McWILLIAM 


Columbia River Ept But if we refuse to extend economic aid to Ru 








does not follow that Russia’s economic program 1s Coils 




















8 mied or that Russia will come to us on bended Whet! Russia continues to , 
ng what concessions it must make get creait defense « 1 y depends 
R » has the means to arry Out its reconstruction pro we and Great Br n have ‘ I 
nder its Own power even if that involves the con national ty eanizat c ( | 
of the sacrifices its people ha mak fo well as I 1 
The Soviet economy is cripple: it its pros wa Second, are B t { is Wi 
reconstruction are much bright r n they ontriou onon 1 t Ri \ ae 
last war, and they are certainly br: r than thos political guara $7 It ) O th 
ther European country. In contrast with 1918, Rus- irrangeme agreed u S Fran » tre he « 
» has come out of this war with internal stability, with nomic a rements which are t le ex] on 
xperience in large-scale planning, with millions oi continuts nternational co During the w 
k workers, and with a sizable industrial plant More ever-incre 1g flow of lend terial was tangible ¢ 
Russians count on the use of German labor to dence of American good faith in the coalition war. A | 
m rebuild their cities and on substantial repara t ) vid lar evidence that coc 
1 goods from the parts of Germany occupied by would continue in the p Under such circumstat 
Army. In Upper Silesia the Russians have acquire only unde ich « imstance R i likely to { 
wtential coal supply almost equal to their entire enough t andon its isolationist policies 
ction. The zinc deposits near Beuthen are amor But w Congress may ask, 1 the Un S 
t in the world, and the great Silesian industries, buy Russian co tt O of billion do 
st with those of the Ruhr, are reported to \ Lend-lease was a 1 ot ynal sus ul: 1 
little damage from bombing. In normal € credits are to y. I \ is twolo 
. 1 plants are equipped to turn out machine too! it 1S asf 1 to our be is to Ru to have a wi 
ry locomotives and cars, and automobiles | ible 1 rooted I | understar 
j yrtance in R ssia s reconstruction cooperat » { } ugh tl cy OF ¢ 
therefore, can be counted on to m a 2ood lend p f ould | 
1 if left to its own—and Germany’ s—resor Russia 1 sking of! tart ble loan 
p from us it will still be able to idopt the pol Russia's ft | hor ( 
ficiency, more or less isolated from the world Third, a li ( 1 1 to Ri ‘ 
h it followed with some success during th pl. 
d 1930's. This policy paid divide luring vastly « | heavy it t t 
1 ne onti te either to th of 1 na All t!} ant $ mpt 
zation « O rapidly rising lard of liv strong ba r 1 ( ) O | cone ) 
Russian peoj Russia fears may dang ity 
> 8 a : ° 
Trieste and San Francisce 
J QNd Sa? VANCISCO 
BY I. F. STONE 
San Francisco, May 20 quarters [he fo page st cial « rence edition distribu 
not wish to be alarmist, and I put this down in here by the New York Times has shown a steady declit 
rntmost sobriety: it 1s beginning to seem as if the o! jectivily, 1d this mort gs € W: larg ly taxen 
iin business of the United Nations Conference on In- with one t or another of the red mena The 
onal Organization is not to write a charter for a stabl speakal le William P. Carney, who so distin hed him 
t to condition the American people psychologically during the Spanish civil war, v back with a cock-at 
c with the Soviet Union. Three weeks ago this was a bull story out ‘reds win control of Amer 5 pre 
erranean political tendency. It has developed at a while Edwin L. Ja the | managing edito 
r rate into the major preoccupation of the press and tacked the Russians as ‘welsh James B. Reston, Ne 
ference. The assumption that sooner or later we staff man the Times at the conference la fis 
to fight a third world war against u & & Ee. reporter, has | d into some febrile and feeble anti-R 
he premise of Anglo-American political maneu- sian edito: zing in wi ul IPpose 1 to be new 
[ ms to me essential to bring this to publi at This press atmosphere, for wl h the American « 
s Sharply and widely as possible before matters get must | ivy responsibility, 1s hardly calculated to 
and. prove rel is with the U. S. S. R. , 
v wecks ago anti-Soviet propaganda was conspicuous Tongues clack at all better cocktail parties about t 
1 the Hearst and similar papers. The hysteria skilfully terrible danger of | g the R ins into Ce al Eure 
ed by these sources and by off-the-record poison to Archbishop John J. Mitty at a solemn mass this mort 





Oorre 








pondents has since spread to more respe 


able 


at St. Mary's Cathedral, 


ror ti 
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nounced ‘Russian occupation” of that country as a violation allowed to return as an army without the risk of 


of moral law. All the bitter reactionary left-overs of East- in Poland. But I am also convinced that the Rus 


ern Europe, from Poland's Matuszewski to Yugoslavia’s the Warsaw Poles are prepared to implement the Y,); 
Fotich, are playing Paul Revere behind the scenes. Let us by taking in leaders who have left the London go 
imagine that Moscow had a free press and free speech like in protest against its intransigence, and that on 
ours and that while we were meeting there to frame a world a mutually satisfactory settlement is possible. 


organization Trotskyite papers set up a din about capi- Trieste is more difficult and more dangerous. Ecc 
} 


talist duplicity and orthodox archbishops attacked our gov- and traditionally it is the natural outlet of Yugoslavia, j4 
ernment for oppressing Puerto Rico. In such circumstances gary, Czechoslovakia, and Austria to the sea. But 
I doubt whether our delegation, even if it didn’t pack up the Istrian Peninsula is overwhelmingly Slovene, T; 
ngrily and go home, would be willing to trust American self is overwhelmingly Italian in population. Tri 


/ 


ecurity to Russian promises. It is a useful exercise in inter- the deepest nationalist feeling in both Yugoslavia 
national understanding to try to put ourselves in the other It is one of those problems not really soluble within 
fellow's place for a change. alist framework, and the ideal solution would be the 
The increasing emphasis here on combating the Soviet internationalization. But this would require a genui 
menace is accompanied by a mounting series of conflicts in national organization and spirit, and San Francisco ha 
Europe. While Mr. Roosevelt was aliye, the United States provide either. On top of the nationalist clash is the ¢| 
was a kind of middle man between Britain and Russia, but viewpoint between British troops wishing to preserve 
since his death the British have been able to seize the and revolutionary pirtisan forces eager to purge 
central position and play us off against the Soviets in typ- influences, including clerical ones—a point which n 
ical balance-of-power politics. Mr. Churchill's remark about the Vatican. A third and perhaps the major element j 


not handing over Europe to new forms of totalitarianism formidable situation is British concern over the 


ind police government has been supplemented during the the European balance of power. This is reflected i: 


ek by General Alexander's nasty ultimatum comparing sire to stop Soviet influence at what is being + 
Tito in Trieste to ‘Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan.” Admit- as the Hamburg-Trieste line, the fear of Soviet emer 
tedly there are difficult problems involved, but this is the Trieste into Mediterranean politics, and an apparent 
way one talks to an enemy, not an ally. It is the spirit of mination to have a “‘test of strength” at Trieste. Historia war peri 
ome on and fight,”’ not of “let's sit down and talk this the Balkans have proved hazardous places for such to have | 
over. Trieste is not so far from Sarajevo. 
Ihe Trieste crisis has the gravest possibilities and over- Britain, hitherto distinctly unfriendly to Italy, ty an effect 
shadows everything else here tonight, even the reported have reversed its position and to be exploiting It: 
rrender of Moscow on our desire for a pan-American tionalist sentiment for Trieste. The spectacle of Yugoslav 
nal bloc. This last-minute Russian acquiescence may and Italy at loggerheads in the old familiar way over Tries: pean ciVi 
prove another of the costly victories the American delega- is most discouraging to those who had hoped for a nx an ecumy 
tion has won at San Francisco. For acceptance of region- world, But Yugoslav desire for Trieste, hatred for Italy, coo. aly mee 
alism in this form may easily lay the legal basis, from the tempt for the weak way in which the Bonomi goverames: , 
very beginning of the new organization, for splitting the has handled war criminals (several of them wanted in Yugo 
world into hostile blocs. My own feeling is that the Rus- Slavia), and the still fresh memory of all that Yugoslavia 
ans may have decided that the new organization is not suffered under the Axis seem too deep to permit an Italia 
important enough to fight about, and that their wisest course Yugoslav agreement that might short-circuit British plans 
would be to help wind up the conference as rapidly as These conclusions are reached on the basis of an off-the 
possible before it causes more trouble, If my hunch is record talk with a leading Yugoslav delegate here, The Yug 
yrrect, we may also see rapid compromises on some of the slavs feel that Trieste was freed by their partisans, and whi 
other remaining issues. Our delegation is reluctant to they are ready to provide all military facilities to the British 
pledge itself to “full employment.” It does not want a they want to run the civil administration pending 
promise of eventual independence for colonies. The Soviets, territorial settlement at the peace conference. Aft 
having reaped the political advantages of their progressive happened in Greece I do not blame them. 


fot When th 


may reve 


tand on these issues, may be content to let us win a psychic At the moment, however, these are all minor matt: 


tory on both pared with the importance of preventing an arm¢ 


San Francisco's wrangles over organizational details are which would end big-power unity and bring the threat 
oming less and less important except as reflections of new world war very close indeed, Trieste, which the Y 
ep-seated political difhculties which cannot be sidestepped slavs tried to discuss with the British as far back as | 
ich longer. Stalin's letter on Poland, with its flat denial is the fruit of the familiar and disastrous policy of 
*n arrested underground leaders were invited ponement. Like a number of similar problems, it ca 
confer and its refusal to link their cases with the govern- kept on ice until the peace conference. A mew mect 
il reorganization promised at Yalta, helps to clear the the Big Three is made an immediate necessity by the 1 
on that iss I am convinced that we must recognize crisis, but I do not think it can accomplish much 
“ments left in the London Polish govern- President Truman ts prepared to take up Mr. Roos 
ided in any new Polish role and mediate between the Russians and the British | 


my in exile cannot be of remaining the tail to Mr. Churchill's giddy new kite 
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Austria: Test 














[he Nation regards thts analysis of the contemporary 
j l cstppatia At, fys s¢ ppt ly septer fsa wa 
Mal SUHALION IN MUSitla aS intensery iwMieresiin?e ana 


rating. Dr. 


re agreement with his interpretation of the 


_ : , 
Winter would not e¢ <pect us to be 


right and left in Austria's past and present. We 

1y that we have not seen an article which throws 

ich light on the situation in Central Europe at the 
point where present lines of force appear to converge. 
We are particularly interested that an intelligent Aus- 
Catholic finds goad cause for hope that Austria 
become a bridge rather than a barrier between 


t Russia and the Western democracies. 








HEN the Nazis entered Vienna in March, 
the shadow of World War II fell across Europe, 


1938, 


though the Western world took little notice of it. 
When the Red Army entered Vienna in April, 1945, the post- 
war period of reconstruction began, though few people seem 
to have grasped that fact. The next phase of world history 
ay reveal in Vienna whether Russian pragmatism will evolve 
ffective scheme of world organization or follow the 
id of German irrationalism. Vienna, the old capital of 
Central Europe, is still its pivot. There not only a new Euro- 
pean civilization can be born, but the dream of the centuries, 
1 ecumenical age of Christianity, with West and East not 
ily meeting but amalgamating can perhaps be realized. 
As an Austrian Catholic I see here one of the greatest op- 


ties ever granted to a small people. Austrian Catholics 


ho have stood uncompronmusingly against Nazism made up 


ane their mind long ago that they must side with Russia against 


many instead of persisting in the ridiculous and syicidal 


fighting a “war on two fronts.” Even Schusch- 


T-the ( 1 Ol 
ho wanted to save Austria by dealing with Hitler, was 
i the fading days of his power in which direction he 
itis i turn if he could start all over again. At my last mect- 


between his trip to 


1 him, 
] } 
il capitulation, he confided to me 


} 
A 


Berchtesgaden and his 
who had advised him 
o for years—that “if he had the choice,” he would 


Oe Re 2 eee, ores 
lin, not Hitler, and that, he added, “would mean Otto 


| | } : - 1 
Ba then the leader of the Social Democrats in exile, 
1 ] 1 a} > r - dex A 
ho lou today tnat even the most conservative Aus- 
Catholics are ready to give Russia, if it wants it 


; a ; 
ice to Organize the Central European world, a task in 


i 
h both Old Austria and Nazi Germany signally failed. 
ihe first product of the new situation in Austria is th 
Pre onal Government of Dr. Karl Renner, which is really 


nd of government political realists have 


1930. It 


wanted fo: 


Austria since consists of Social Democratic trade 


onists and intellectuals, Communist organizers and propa- 





pandists, Christian Socialist peasant leaders, representatives 
lle 





*\a ada 


classes and the Christian workers, and 








for the Coalition 


BY ERNST KARL WINTER 


SCVCT Ai 


lON- pail ili ¢€ } I » see ® bk ms as} Villy a 
vOovernment Of castern Austria, it } od es the on prac- 
I 
tical polit cal devciopment col IVa in A ria since 1918 
Ii b buns 4 > 4 let i th} hit 
@ COANUON Dciween Lae Iicitl and th Vilt. 
of yr : 
semi-oilicially, it has been said that the new Au 1 £OV- 


ernment violates an agreement entered into by 


S ea ] 
two Western powers that Austria hould be administered f 


the time being by an inter-Allied commission. Officially, it 
1 } , ' } ' ’ , 

has been stated that “the whole question is being taken up 
with the Russian government’ and that therefore nothing 


, , 
ic DAS NO knowled 7c 


the Big 


Three. Was it an “international pact’ or sumply some kind « 


further will be said at present. The pu 
wl 


iatever of any agreement about Austria made by 


lif + } ‘ . 10 } tt h] ] 
diplomatic understanding’; it the latter, as is probable, did 
it not foresee that circumstances arising in the course of the 


liberation of the country might make modifications neces- 


sary? Let us assume, for instance, that at the time of the 


agreement all three partners believed that no representative 
Austrian political leader would have survived the Nazi occu- 
pation and that therefore no government would be possible. 
When the Russians discovered that this was not the case, 


were they not justified in allowing Austrian internal poli- 


? ' 
tics to take their course without outside interference? In 


other countries, whenever cxpediency, military or political, 
the Western Allies have tolerated a lot of what 


Id like unilateral action by the 


require | At, 
1 ; ’ 
looked to the outside wor 
Russians. W hy not also in Austria? 
It s« 1S, the diy 

i 

about “\uSiria LOES back to the Moscow conference. At that 


} ) e 
independence of Austria was made conditional on 


however, that lomatic understanding” 


time th 


5 of the Austrians themselves to regain their liberty. 
I pois ted out then, ina | tter to the New York Times, how 


; } } ; ach 1 by - P A tes lanenca 
tiie COuUId | accom ished Dy } OMisiIDyY AUSiTia inagepends 


] } 1 
ence aS a reward [or pood behavior if, 


i 
as all Austrian knew, 


indepenacnce would have to be granted anyway, for the good 


r 4 


of everybody. While the Russians, who may have been the 


+? ‘ } ! er ; } + <= 
ior of the idea, obviously interpreted it as what it was, a 
means of propaganda, Hull and Eden seriously repeated it as 


{ ‘ Lind ni nat | | > . ’ 

1k SOMC KING O: iniernamoNnal servitude might be Iposca 
} ‘ +} rR } . the 

upon the Austrians by the World Areopagus. Obviously, th 

agreement” to administer Austria by a commission instead 


ra government 


, ' 
} ' > r ' 


understanding,” which in fact seems to have been a big 
nisunderstanding. For when the Russians entered Vienna, 
they announced at once to the world that the Austrians had 


aved their national honor and thus proved worthy of inde- 
real 


> did 


pendence. Now the propaganda stage was over and the 
business could begin. It seems that the Western Alli 
not understand this change. At any rate, while the Russians 
enabled a national government to come into being which is 
gradually carrying out far-reaching constitutional changes, the 
Western Allics stick to obsolete formulas which often only 


cover inactivity, One cannot help feeling that they have let 
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themselves be maneuvered into a corner, where they can do 


little to advance their interests. 

he idea underlying the new coalition government is basi- 
cally acceptable to the Western powers. It is the first govern- 
ment formed under Russian auspices upon which the bright 
light of history falls. Numerically, the balance between the 
left (Social Democrats and Communists) and the right 
(Christian Socialists and the non-partisan experts) may be 
kept, or it may be destroyed if the two leftist parties combine 
against the one rightist party. Yet if the three Christian So- 
cialist representatives of the peasantry, the lower middle 
classes, and the Christian workers understand their business 

which I, knowing them, do not question in the least—they 
will be able to reorganize their rank and file both economi- 
cally and politically under the protection of the coalition 
government. It may prove much more difficult to restore the 
unity of the labor movement, now consisting of two parties. 

Inasmuch as the Red Army is in eastern Austria, the Com- 
munists are in charge of the new Austrian army, the police, 
and the gendarmerie. They have also taken over the Ministry 
of Public Instruction and Religion. Strange as it may seem, 
considering their Marxian dogma, they rely upon military 
power and intellectual propaganda, while the Christian So- 
cialists, quite like Marxists, are satisfied with positions of 
economic power. The new Minister of Public Instruction and 
Religion, Ernst Fischer, seems to be the “‘strong man” of the 
new government. He has been a Social Democrat with Com- 
munist leanings since the early 1930's. When I tried to aid 
the formation of a coalition regime in 1933 by bringing 
Schuschnigg and Bauer together—matters went so far that 
some younger leaders from both parties planned to meet pri- 
vately—I proposed to Bauer the inclusion, among others, of 
Fischer, who was then literary editor of the Social Demo- 
ratic daily. Bauer, with a sovereign wave of his hand, sim- 
ply aid, “A poet!’ Fischer's great passion for many years 
was to criticize from his position farther to the left the ide- 
ology and tactics of Bauer's and Renner’s so-called Austro- 
Marxism, which I tried to interpret positively from my 
position on the right. In analyzing the historical causality of 
Austro-Marxism, however, we agreed in many respects, al- 
though it was certainly easier for me, who was on the out- 
side, to appraise the labor party objectively. Fischer esteemed 
at least Bauer's ethical qualities, but Renner for him was 
never anything more than a ‘reformist petty bourgeois.” 

It would be very unfair to hold Fischer to account for 
everything he has said in communistic pamphlets—many of 
which were published also in this country until 1940. As the 
Austrian voice on the Moscow radio during recent years, he 
proved himself an Austrian patriot such as the Austro- 
Marxists of the old school, with their Anschluss ideology, 
never dreamed of be ing. Moreover, the Communists today are 
more conservative in many matters concerning school and 
church, matrimony and family, than the Socialists. Thus I do 
not think that a Kulturkampf is inevitably in the air. A Com 
nunist Minister for Public Instruction and Religion might 

em to be the least desirable symbol of cooperation if the 
olitical coalition between the left and the right in Austria 
had not already introduced a new system of tripartite admin- 

ration of all important public posts—cach ministry will 


mtain three party oflicials. If this system is allowed to grow 


organically, it will be able to cope with all problem; 
Out of partisan differences. 
The Renner government in Vienna is the first ste; 





amalgamation of eastern and western Austria will be the nex 


As these lines are written, two of the traditional pro 
governments, both under Social Democratic leadershi 
been reestablished—one in Graz, sponsored by the Russi 
the other in Klagenfurt, where in a somewhat confused s 
tion the British Eighth Army seems not to have obje 
it, while the Yugoslav occupying forces obviously disay 


Similar provincial governments will probably follow in L 


Salzburg, Innsbruck, and Bregenz under Christian So 
leadership. The next natural step will then be an 


4d 


tOve 


AZ 


Ay 


standing between the central government and these pro, 


cial governments. This process should be facilitated by 
Western Allies. It would be a calamity beyond measure 


repair if political antagonism between centralism and | 
eralism, which are backed now by the different occupying 
forces, should be allowed to grow into a metaphysical war 


fry. 
ily 
ind 


od 


between communism and Catholicism. I cannot see that eithe 


Russia or the Western Allies would profit from 
development. 


The Austria of the coming months will be the test case 
cooperation. And I mean not only cooperation between the 
left and the right, between labor and peasantry, betwe 
socialism and Christianity, within Austria, but also coope 
tion between the West and the East, between capitalism aad 


Sovietism on a world scale. As far as Austria is con 
both kinds of cooperation are strictly interdependent. $ 
the Russians are actually in Vienna, while the America 
British, and the French are only in the provincial ca; 
I do not hesitate to say that the main opportunity a 


14 


an 


¢ 


main responsibility rest with the Russians, although the We 


ern Allies can do much to facilitate or hamper progr 

cooperation is finally established, it will not mean that 
Russians completely lose the upper hand. If the We 
Allies wanted a strictly tripartite regime without anybod 
top in Vienna, they should have insisted on a joint Ba 
campaign and the consequent liberation of Vienna b 


utd 


t 


arms of the three Allies. By taking the course they did, the 
agreed to a “Russian age” in Central Europe which will ine 


tably affect all Austria. But they still have the chance to make 
this age, in spite of its predominant color, one of cooper: 
tion, in which the factor of military power will gradually re: 


tire into the background. 


If there is cooperation among the world powers, the wes' 
ern and eastern provinces of Austria will grow together agai 


into a pivotal state which will be so closely inters 
with the destiny of the United Nations that it will be wo 
of containing their headquarters. If there is not cooperat 


the line between the West and the East will cut straight 


ve 
ro 


100 


across the body of Austria, perhaps right through the heat 
of Vienna. In such an event, the gulf between the two he 


spheres of mankind would gape in Austria more terribly 
inywhere else. Even then only fatalism would hold tha 
two halves must be swallowed up in a final catast: 


of this planet, but constructive firmness would be nee 


to prevent the catastrophe. With this prospect in 
every decent Austrian will work for cooperation with 


ounce of his substance. 
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( ) million, rather than the 1 f nl 
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( ist ost-war speculation 


hows that reduci: g transition unem- 


to 5 million will not be the achievement of private 
‘ « L. > ° 1 rw, + 
oO even if 1€ 1S aided by a strong repieni hment 
oe i me : 
coods. The prognosis of 55.5 million jobs in- 
I é } 
ig ; : 
million persons on the civ lian and mi 
1! 1 1 
5 of th federal and local governmen and 
saa oe ee ee i eal 
110N more in private industry who jo airectly 


mately depend on government sj nding. 


| the long-run implication of the evidence is that 
° 1 
post-war replenishment boomlet subsides, maintain- 
a a 
illion jobs will require substantial government plan- 
f 


id intervention in the economy. Correspondingly, to 





The Anatomy of Full Employment 


BY LEO BARNES 





\ for a pas t ness activity, this no i 

employme t ngure rves to indica ne pre War emplo 

peak for that occupation. As a rule, the closer to 1940 th 
( xt to a figure in Column B the more reliable it is as 


indicator of po sible post war employme 


wvs the impact of World War II on employment in each of 


listed occupations. Im most cases emf loyment | been 
ignificantly expat 1 over 1940, but a few less « tial 
( h« id ne. Tal 1 to her, Columa a 3 
‘ ( rc | what I max m Mm} loym uw Capa ( 
€ h ( upa on < lustry has bec up t ) HOW Tl oie! 
vdards by wh h to judge the figu in Columns D 1] 
Column D is a | ikdown of what full es playnie f { 
reasonably r re in the way of jobs in each oc 
Presi t R evelt’s and Secretary of Commerce Wal! 


loyt t t ise that is the goal in terms of which we 
ire going to be thinking luring th ext four year 

11 million obs tl 11 Oa uired to reach tl 
goal. The exact proportion of these 11 miilien jo ned 
to eacn ty} of <« j itior i \ lgmet or ti 
maximum inc! e in empl ent 1n h field under Aighly 


optimistic assumptions of post-war busine: 


Column E lists my own “‘guestimates” of 


Ay bl i > I 


ployment in each category will probably b 


mal” post-war year The reasoning on whi 


are based is explained in Part Il. 
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nt. Column 


sed as the full en 


s activity. Finally, 


what average ec! 


e in the first “‘mdr- 





h these estimates 











TABLE I. THE ANATOMY OF AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT 






D 
Hypoth tical 











Is e-wa empiloymen required fox 
1 of t ‘ i oU million 


jobs in 1947-48" 







14.7 





( 










Public Utilities ; . .7 (1929) 6 (1943) 6 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ; ) 7.5 (1940) 7.1 (1944) 8.3 
Finance, Insu e and Real Estate és ‘3 2.0 (1929) 1.3 (1944) 1.7 
Business and Kepair Services . ) 9 (1940) 8 (1944) 10 
Personal Ser: 5 1.0 10 (1940) 3.5 (1944) 43 










Amusement, Recreation, and Related Service 4 A (1940) 3 (1944) j 
Professional, Educational, etc., Services ... 4.3 4.3 (1940) 2.7 (1942) 3.7 
Miscellaneous Private I nployment 7 7 (1940) 7 (1944) me 
Avriculture, Forestry, and Fishing ....... 9.54 11.8 (1910)4 9.7 (1942)4 10.0 
Gov't Employees Not Elsewhere Classitied 1.8 1.8 (1940) 3.8 (1943) ry 











Total Regular Civilian Employment.. 16.2 16.5 (1929) 54.4 (1943) 55,5 









Emergency Public Works, etc...... +e 3.6 (1936) 0 2.0 
Total Civilian Employment ........ 8.9 18.9 (1940) 54.4 (1943) 57.5 
Armed Forces ..... eek enim aaa J 2.0 (1940) 12.2 (1945) 2.5 
Total Employment ................ 19.2 19.2 (1940) 64.0 (1944) 60.0 
Total Unemployment .............. 6.2 5 (1916) 6 (1944) 1.5 
Total Labor Force.. er 55.4 55.4 (1940) 64.8 (1944) 61.5 









TABLE II], DETAILED BREAKDOWN OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
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1943) 
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Mi i is Durable Goods : .L (1940 3 (1943) 3 
(1943) 


(1942 
















Appa l 1d Finished Textiles a & 9 (1937) 22 (1943) 1.0 ) 
Leather and Leather Produ - 4 4 (1919) 4 (1942) 4 
Food and Kindred Product ; l 1.1 (1937) 1.2 (1943) 1,4 
Tobacco Manufactures . ; l 2 (1919) .l (1942) ale 
Paper and Allied Products ... oe 5 -3 (1940) 3 (1943) 4 
Printing, Publishing, ete er ) 6 (1937) 6 (1943) mi 
Chemical and Allied Products an 4 4 (1940) 8 (1943) -v 
Petroleum and Coal Products eee oY 2 (1937) -l (1942) 3 
Rubber Products ..... akheunnen : -2 (1928) 2 (1943) 2 
Miscellaneous Industries ............ 3 3 (1940) 4 (1943) 3 






Total Manufacturing ......cccccece 10.6 11.2 (1940) 17.2 (1943) 14.7 12 














‘Fi 
1947 or 1948 in assumed to be the first “normal” peace-time year, depending on the length of the war with Japan. Kastimates are averages { 


ures in this column are not to be added to each other because they may refer to different dates. Total unemployment figurea are minimu 















ee Table Il for detailed breakdown of manufacturing employment 
* Average for the year is indicated for agriculture because of wide seasonal disparities In employment. 
* The total post-war labor force is a million less in Column E than it is in Column D since the more jobs there are availabic, the higher the po 
labor force. This is because, when work fa easier to get, the normal labor force is augmented by additional people looking for extra earnings 
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efiective demand 1S also largely cet 
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ng the war 






is, for the immediate post-war period, substan- yearly basis. Pro ly 4,000.0 00.000 cars and 1,000 
- : ' } — ry} Pe — 4 . ss , 
fallacious than usual 000 trucks could be turned out by abs ie same labor fo 
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on prospective post-war demand for different types just by having everybody work five eight-hour days a w 







and services cannot, of course, be immediately fifty weeks in the year. In the second place, as outp 
1 into employment ficures. It is first necessary to proaches optimum capacity productivity per worker also ris 
vo other questions: (2) How much of tl ( even without startling technological innovations. This might 
} 





another 100.000 car and §$0.000 tru ke Finally. 
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likely technological improvements between 1940 and 1947 wil 













C qt certainly increase output per man hour. Normally, this type 

answered by weighing the influence of the other of productis ity increase is figured at about 2 per cent per 
1 1 ] ] +e ] , - > * > +] + rp vat > i f + 

rs listed above in particular industries and o vear and would therefore be from 14 to 16 per cent for the 







pace prevent recapitulating this period from 1940 to 1947-48. However, because of the in- 


f terruption in automobile production during the war and the 
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for each of the thirty-seven major categories ¢ 





the automobile indu con ient loss of both management and labor “know how, 





nt. However, an analysis of 
let us be more conservative and assume only about a 10 per 





lustrate the general technique. 





if only because automobile produc- ent rise in productivity over the pre-war period. 





| have been suspended for at least four years, that Ihe interplay of these factors results in totals of betwe 
pective demand for cars after the war will be un 4,500,000 and 4,800,000 cars and between 15000,000 an 





200,000 trucks that can be produced in 1947 or 1948 by 


duced 





nted. Some observers calculate a backlog of dema Be 
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h as 23 million automobiles. To be quite conserva- approximately the same number of workers that pro 
let us say that it is only half that, or about 12 million 3,700,000 cars and 800,000 trucks in 1940, On the sam 
cats. As now constituted, the industry just docs not have basis, to turn out 6,000,000 cars, 1,500,000 trucks, and the 
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analysis is not defeatism. It is rathe 
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viding 60 million jobs equires consid “rable goveri 
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preceding 


tervention in economic life. Aware of this, both 
mservative post-war planners have claimed that a 


yoal—ambiguously called “high-level emy 
tht be achieved and maintained without such in! 
The evidence of the present survey casts doubt 
his more modest possibility. 
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anose Who are noperul about the joo-Making ca 
private enterprise after the war usually emphasiz 
that more than $100 billion in war savings will play 


lating business. Doubtless the existence of man 


ifter the war. How 


ssure will be ofttset by reconvet 10N and le 





1empioyment, Dy technological itanovations 
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put and thus “kill the goose that lays the gold 
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st-war production and employment figures 
lan corresponding pre-war peaks, the totais are 
I I 


well below some of the sensational! amounts p 


optimistic economists and DuSiINess spokesmen 

Of course, replenishment spending after the wa: 
i 

Lea dtic: hein imple profits t | 7. { “| 

realy Dring ample promt tO Dusiness and a sor 


sperity to many workers. If the comparatively ¢ 
inemployment that is to be expected in this period 
rotated among enough persons, and if unemployment 
the da 


ire more widely available than before the war 
llusion of the possibility of a smoothly function 
trolled private-enterprise economy might well 

i. What happens after the post-war replenishmen 
let? This article does not pretend to furnish any clue 
to the duration of the replenishment boomlet or to t 
yf employment in the years following its collapse. H 
it is for this more remote period that the author rese 
gravest doubts about the job creating abilities of the 
enterprise system. Temporarily achieving a high | 
employment after five years of durable-goods starvation 
great economic accomplishment. Permanently sustain 
level of employment would be. In the coming replen 
spree our chief intellectual danger will be confusit 


wo very different goals, Thereby we may forg 
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Chica 20 6 Un-American Guests 


BY MILBURN P. AKERS 





inimously authorizes an 


ae ! AS ne vestigation into anything and everything un-American in 
















s ultimatum to Senator Vandenbe who he say state of Illinois and gives the investigating committee 1 
tired from public life if he returns to Michigan power of subpoena. Lieutenant Governor Hugh Cross, a R 
ar with a record “of having approved the savagery publican, promptly appointed a committce of five, thr 
a, the imperialism of Britain, and the secret deals of Republicans and two Democrats. The committee chose Se: 
j is Old stuff. Smith has been delivering ultimatun tor Daley, a minority member, as chairman. 
1 left for sotne time. Both the Democratic and th It the Daley committee goes all the way down the line, it 
n National Convention received them last sumi has a big job cut out, one that may expose to public view ne 
{ much attention. In fact, Smith didn’t expect only the scores of small fry who purvey hate and scurrilitics 
vy more than he « kpects conference deleg ae dine but also the Thyssens who provide the cash for their sord 
to listen to him. He's too smart for that. But it activities. It may also demonstrate what many have long 
over big with his followers. His presence at the cor pected 1 interlocking directorate of racial agita 
is ultimatum to Vandenberg, his invitation to th treme isolationists, and some subversive gro 
to hear him speak are but material for his next Powerful influe are already at work to keep om 
1 mittee from « ing more 1 rely rat ' th rf 





of speeches. His old theme, largely a philippic against mittee long 
Daley, however, a young Irishman from back o’ the yard 





fent Roosevelt, no longer serves. yé 
isily scared. Hei 








it the investigation ordered by the Illinois Senate without as the Chicagoan ty, is not one to! I 
ening vote goes through according to schedule, it will lawyer who grev up in the rough and mble of | itics in 
























I i ylationist elements now poi ed for an 
( res yf the San Fra o conferen 
s yw I ; trail the nmitt come across 
man ther ito nall and big. The Hoosier Patriot, 
im i ciate of Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, autho 
( i R { Ne VOT l 1 of othe defendants in th 

V ungton ] mt | He } 1 associate Ol Charles 
Hud who { tes to the G Neu i monthly 
tabloid of hate ind innuendo published a 30 North LaSal! 
Sts Chicago, by Eugene R. Flitcraft, whose nefarious 
G > Cooy » Association recently lost its state charte 
The yurt, in revoki 1¢ the charter, de scribed the association 


cr to the Ku Klux Klan, the Silver Shirts, and “other 


groups.” The Gentile News, which features the 

recently inaugurated ‘Nationalistic News Service’ of Gerald 
L. K. Smith, also carries advertisements for Horney’s Hoosier 
Pr which is produced several virulent anti-Semitic 
The Horney trail leads also to Earl Southard, se ury of 


the Citizens [ a Committee, i rabi lly isolation st outnet 


headed by Captain William J. Grace. Southard, it is known, 
led Horney in establishing the “blind” at Hammond, Ind: 
upposed headquarters of the Hoosier Press. An in- 

yn disclosed that the only tangible evidence of the 

in that city is Post Office Box 32. Inevitably Mrs. Lyrl 
Van Hyning, president of the hysterical “We, the Mothers” 


group, will be brought into the investigation. Her organiza- 

ig Three’s demands for unconditional 
r of the Axis with pleas for a negoti ited peace 

Many similar organizations have made Chicago their head- 

quarters—anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-United Nations, or 

i. - 


all three. For it ts a peculiarity of these groups that while they 


} 1 | + ’ . >* 
ecialize in one particular form of hate, they ex lude few 


pr lices of any kind. At a meeting of one of the better- 
organized groups, you can usually obtain the literature of 
several others. With diatribes against the Jews are dis- 


tributed copies of Gi rald L. K. Smith's The Cross and the 


Flag, of Charles Hudson's America in Danger, or perhaps of 


w the Mothers’ publication, the Women's Voice. The 
Broom, an anti-Semitic sheet published at San Diego, Cali- 


fornia, is given out with the National Record, the literary 
effort of former Senator Robert Reynolds 

Though it has been described as the “Munich of America” 

harbors so many hate-mongering groups, Chicago 

not strongly afi 1 by them: the city gave President 


Roosevelt an overwhelming plurality last November, one 


! j ‘ 
hicit itly larpe » oO rcome the adveét vote in other parts 
i 
' ‘ 
( ate. The « nizations in ion simp-y use Chicago 
P ; 1: ' ! 
| art y our th i ttur chiefly into th 
id of i here 1 » De mor poten 
' —— ; 
I} why the is stipation the Daley committee has em 
ha na yal ionincan If it can uncover th 
or tl | { by the ) | in d ) 
mt r torat j if eT bring f > 
oe) 









Ih the W; ind 


OHN O'DONNELL, Washington column 
York Daily News, on April 25 defended the 
three drunken men, two Ol! them privates A.W 


t fire to the packing shed of an American farm 
nese descent, on the ground that “this is a w! 


yuntry.”” The acquittal, said O'Donnell, reflects 


thoug The editors of the Ne: 


ht of the pec pl 


apparently didn’t think so; for after ¢ 


he first 
paragraph disappeared from the column and wa 
by a picture of Sir Anthony Eden and Sir 


Cadogan. 


THIRTY-FOUR BILLS for tax-supported hea 


programs have been introduced in the legislatures 
'! 


states thus far this year. Only sixty-six such bills 


duced in the ten-year period 1935-44. 


ARGENTINE MOTORISTS, the only ones in ¢ 
Hemisphere who still drive on the left side of the 


move to the right June 10. Does this represen 


< 4 


imph for our State Department ? 


“WHAT GOOD,” asks the London New States 
Nation of April 21, “can come of a non-fraternizat 
which is said to have been defined by an Ame: 

mander who told his troops that they might sp 


night with a German girl but must not stay for brea 
PRINTERS’ INK, an advertising trade publication 
in its issue of May 11 that Northwestern news 
carrying twice the usual number of war-time ads 


yapers 


homes for sale. It estimates that 15,000 war wort 


left the region within the last three months. 


WHY WE FIGHT—from the Charlotte, North 
Observer of May 13: “The three billion Russian 
who used to see movies before the war don’t k 
Johnson. Or Ruth Hussey, Betty Hutton, or June A 
for that matter. Why, it’s enough to make a m 
wonder what in the world Russia is fighting for!’ 


TAMMANY HALL has retained the public-relation 
Russell H. Potter Associates, not only for the coming 
alty campaign but on a continuing basis. The old Ts 
regulars are said to be greatly disturbed by the fact 
Potter is a Republican and a resident of Connecticut 
try to erase the word “Tammany” from the public co 
ness—he wants people to call it the “New York 


Democratic Committee.”’ 


LEGISLATIVE MEMO: The House Appropriat 5 
mittee 1s seriously considering a $500,000 cut itn ¢! 
priation of the National Labor Relations Board fo 


Also three riders which would protect collusive coi 


with company unions and prohibit the use of NLRB 


in cases involving foremen or food-pro essing worke 


[We mvite our readers to submit material forint 


We will pay $1 for each item sce pted.| 
] J 
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France at This Moment 


Its Role at the Conference ge Sean af Pees antag te eye “force 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO oecdiaalh dea cieitn, indame tented tn thie eeelili aie ae 


San Franci May 17 Bidault abstained from voting on Mr. Molotov’s motion for 


470 sD a) 
: lelayv in the invitation ¢ roe }2 thy Hore 
HE fourth week of the conference has formally re- deiay in the invitation to Arget 4. Dut oO MOUS 


et . — ‘ ’ h pneen torn 1 dowr 
tablished France as a great power, The ‘Big Four had been turned down, 


is become the ‘Big Five,” and the “in due course as a bad moment for ail of u ‘ 1D , yO 


he Dumbarton Oaks draft, which might have de- me side or the rrench during > mag if 


; } resi nce 
eating of France as a permanent member of the —_ 
; ' ' : ' Amono th Ee ee v 
Council, was deleted ‘amid the enthusiastic applause Among those who 1 this scene was surely 


in charge of constructing the World Char- 


ling to the committee's own communiqué. Those the conicrence, he v 1¢ ONiy ONe Who had come directly 
' : 
. ° | 1 Om the recict ‘ ) 1041 10 yr Ther 
ed with France in its years of trial will join in the from the resistan From 1941 to 1944 ¢ s Bida 
had been one of th st coura figh iwainst t] 


that has been said, an objective analysis of the Nai He undertook ions Ol } | I 
1 by France in the conference seems ndispensable. such confidence that he was named { N nal 
far too important for future developments in Resistance Council of France. He was no fas te ant 
» limit comment to a simple statement of congratu- fascist. In his newspaper /'Anhe | D luring the 
: : ey i ish war, h ! id tac! } } rly y Oo: ho yt 
tion of France at the conference was not casy. and had denounced Mut »as th le o \ ' 
wrong, it had refused to become a sponsoring democracies. His group of Catholic Democrats had a mo 
And from the day its delegation arrived, it was evi- courageous and consistent foreign policy than the Rad 
it did not wish to seek a position which it had de- Socialists. He has not changed. Befo San T's ISCO 
its own free will. Not being a sponsoring power, it I talked to him at length, and enjoyed the subtlety of h 
feel like taking the initiative on any of the contro- thinking, his sin ty when he wa uf he belief 


les arising out of the Yalta meeting. The delega- that fascism is dead and the fascis ut a Had dream ot 
; nark ¢} - ! en the past. He is as intelligent he is honest. But he follov 
-d in a passing remark that had France been taken © Paws. S20 5S SS EAN Ee SS US I é‘ ne | ws 


. — , nolicu that } ide wnAN mn Dar; _ = erie + 
confidence of the Big Three at the Crimea parley, a policy that was decided upon in Paris, : a Crees | 
Polish forward with the loyalty natural in a man of his stature, with- 


t have provided a solution for the difficult 
It was not stated what the French proposal might out giving any sign of dissent. That policy, as I have said 
| 


en. With the primary objective of becoming, as has as its supreme goal the assurance for France of the posi- 
5 possible, a member of the “Big Five,” the French tion of a great power. The key to the whole situation ts found 
yn firmly adopted a course that would not antag- in that policy 

e United States, Great Britain, or Russia. China, the Wherever the French delegation could take a progressive 


1g big power, had taken a similar attitude. France position without embarrassing the Anglo-Saxon powers, 1! 
} 


ttle, therefore, on a problem of secondary impor- as done so. The delegation expressed disapproval of th 

wing no explosive content. The question of making steering committee's decision not to permit the World Trade 
h language an official language of the conference Union Congress to participate in an advisory y in tl 

10t be resented by anyone. After all, those delegat work of the conference. It used that opportunity to point o 


ght not wish to sit through the monotony of trans that France was in favor of inviting erence No 
ere perfectly free to leave the room. It was a small only inter-gove! 1 organizations ose pre 


> the French delegation international organizations which speak for the peopl 


2 
~ 


ipparent [ C 
“se J ™ 


would have proceeded smoothly if the question of lation of measures to insu lecisions of tl rity 


ion of Argentina had not come up to shake the Council, Paul Boncour vigorously pressed hts old demand fo 


n's decision not to take sides on matters which did the organization of an international force which, if it had 
t France directly. But Molotov’s opposition to the been authorized at Geneva in 1932 by the Disarmament Cor 
mn of a fascist Argentina, before the charges ag t ference, might have stopped t IZ PressO t On 
nning with those of the United States, had been eral other questions the French delegates have tat gen- 
up, did upset the program of the French. In the tinely progressive stand. But as soon as they realized 
of the steerinoe committee M. Bidault t by 1 B isn position on I t I ) if | F 
iS the discussion | *C41in h if i until l dit t nly I ly I , , ‘&. id , ht tos 


Russian 









600 POLITICAL WAR The 















Paul Bon 
| ( French ' { i ich citizenship. René Pleven | hgur The war dama 
' mC R PI 1, French Minister Eighty-five per cent of the mu icipal council post 
of Fina ind Na 11 Economy, decided that its sub- resistance. Among those most sur} rised were 
mission at this moment would be inopportune. l'rench delegates themselves. But at least one « 
Talk timately and off the record, French delegates Communist Minister Francois Billoux, knew better, | 
explain that Frat is NO alternative but to try to get along expressed to me his certainty that the left would f 






with o | Anglo-$ n powers until its international strong margin. More surprised and surely more d 





| On ( i point Out that whniie nom- must have been 






the distinguished gentlemen of ( 


nally since the y | has been one of the d'Orsay who hurry through the lobby of the 






Bie Five. all t ns of t ipation of Germany Hotel. They were supposed to have been swept 





re sded 1 ) rt + t ment ta | : - ss . » al 
w ided \ Only iast mo! t Bidaul tremendous pol cal upheaval of 1939. but th 










( ‘ r t \ t f s t f ’ my ff mrad if rs ' - rove’ ‘ ] ' | | 
I l I ) Mi In regara to pe red, as essive and complacent, speaking as t \ 
‘ y i nd its d nd years ago of ‘‘political realism.” Do they mean 
' 1 1 
for al 1 of the Krupp factories, which political realism of the Daladier government, » 
} 1 


débac le ( 


















‘ 
rormati 
tood. 
e 
qeningte ae ee The Elections Interpreted 
United § lid not dream of appropria y this terri- BY JULES MOCH 
women of France have 
of the French woman, and no man under twenty-nine, had 
the 1 e Germans. We thought then a vote before—younger men were not yet tv 
t M [ 1e French reaction seen at the time of the Jast elections. Taking into a 
million men in the armed forces, who in Fran 
Our | d that today France vote, and the more than two million prisoners at 
i \ of the empire. and Jewish deportees still to be liberated, that 1 
its | 1 t S Ci it be of its splen- three-quarters of the electoral body came to the p 
did 1 th er Nazi occupation, its repudiation of Vichy out previous voting experience. It seemed scarcely 
tre 1 t ( yr liberation that this large number of novices, voting unde: 
] N-ja M \ ri t wnen, in Ux middle Ol the and diftn ilt conditions, could get the demo ratic c 





batt iM N 1 Africa, he wrote in Franc Tireur in motion again after e:ght years of disuse. Everyt 







however, and no incidents were report 





yo 


| 1 1.1 
Pras * rea reatne f mooth 





| it is that Certain groups had feared that the women, far 


\ lo not ask France to the men, would I influenced by the Catholic 













were £2 
ler 
iCli 





vas no increase in the proportion or ¢ 











Bs 1 ho happened in France in th In some communities special ballot boxes were t 
t four tert find form ot ex} sion the women, and there it was seen that the y vi ted 

’ n Iran It t 1 had spoken for the the men. French women voted not as women but 

i 1 ft tar \ en at the ime time to their class and environment. 

for all ] | | ype, Ihe whole electoral body displayed the politi al 














of Nazi propagar 
i 





nist Party astutely 


to propose that in advance of the first ballot- 


t 

i 
yn resistance slates be drawn up, known as th 

I ae A 7 2....6. 8° = P 

\ mm Patriotique, Républicaine, et ants Fasciste, 


R. A.. which would include representatives of all th 
i movements belonging to the National Council ot 
1 . ¢ 
symbolize and cement 
yrces, to present a strong united 
presc¢ gZ 
‘t any fascist or reactionary offensive, and to gain 


oi + wae th tad a hance ndec 
ucipalities where it had no chance to win undct 


, ' ‘ } ‘ 
Socialist Party, on the other hand, recommended that 





s 
‘ T+ 
av 
; 
I 
A + +h 
it tl 
] ' 
in rs I Oosed ) t Na nal Counc! ( 
Mat 1944, when France was still « ipied 
j 
- 
p of views prod 1 an infinite number o 
] : { aa ' 
;. In most cities the Socia $s presented straignt 
, ’ ’ , ’ } 
ind in many | 1 » didi the Kadi us ana tn 
rT * t + 
t Rep un Pcp i (a new Cathol party 
is | , 
th reformist pro ives and social con- 
: , , 
In tnese 5, tn { P R. A late co I ted 
y of Communists or representatives of various 
a 1 
t oO zations—I t National, Unio 
; i 
. rs Popul { ; Unies de la Jeunesse Pa- 
| } { - 
c yr. here and there, of Communist-line trade 
EI here very strange alliances were observed, 
A ' ' 
A. list containing, tn addition to Communist can- 
Radicals, Catholics, and moderates; th represented 
' 1 
i SO Liist ct ii yn 


! r P f 
regions, particularly in the villages, Socialists ran 


U.P. R. A. ticket. In others they allies 


tance groups—either Radical or, in rare instances, 
| 
io ist the Communists and their sym} ithizers. 


others Socialists and Communists formed a common 


Catholics, and mod 
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the strong | sonality 
cow 
of Herriot marntains 
the partys prestig 
Th ting sade 
in voting made 1 
ar that the Socialists 
hay oar power \ A f / , 
aac 4 i pYywe i A i 44 ; 
their ¢ CN SK in th 
i 
rufal communes, wh t } y . 11a trongho! 
, . : 
i. In veral industrial ably 1 val basin 
7 Pa a ( lais, tne ¢ ) l SOX | 
l \ ul { made up ft ) in t 
l fu il I INS [ i I { 
ihe yn-} ll 1 feated 
I 
C they oppo | ind ) i ! ii 
ii 
I i uns tt ) f J tj 
U ms wv a i {wo ! 
ors li —_ i ia i ti 
I q)] f | A 
' na ti tar ] ; ] . 
pa 1 ti ) t } pP 
) n ticket, t ' , f 
nat f ny mayo na i | i tim 
ration 1 ri to oth } P T ot 
1 { ; mere , j 
( i ¢ ons V i te Io 
De Gaulle, whose popularity d 1, But th 
i 
vote was mor i vo o! iti | to resis t 
of Frar than of! sroval for t wo Pro ynal 
Go ment. It indicated the i ( 
t 1 } ’ ' 
purge, a bold and rigoro rward ines 
} Je ‘ f ; os ; 
and th ocialization of ba ind | 
The temper of Fras ; open ) OV 
4 
, 
ernment ta noti Logicaily f ; t of the 
elections should b 1 increas re numb Viin- 
isters and th wilt irt of xtal refo ’ 





BOOKS and the ARTS 


NOTES BY THE WAY : — ISHER called me the other da 


inslator, and we exchanged a 








BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


question of translations 
thoroug 
iw to write 


} 4} . -_ 
1d their time 


And there are 


1 ! 
t110n which § 


that one of his « 

the edit 

and they have a good 
1 translator, on the stren 


y concocting anotw 


, , 
which touches on this po nt 


of God 


The idea of a camel going through the eye of 
Was incongruous and striking. There was, hov 
reference to that animal in the Greek original of 


pel, which merely spol 


have in passing throug! 1 > i need 


But it so happe 


' meios, means can 
were CloOSs- 


keep to the 
I 


I RECENTLY RECEIVED, for the first time in many t 
ypeared on 


I an issue of the Countryman, the little green English 
vathered and looked lost weight | 
excitement they had weed to he. tut it ili 
When it was not forth- he usual pot-pourri of lore 
feeling that the lightful impressio 
ral ones too— y-nilly between trij 
d more people are attend to matters more import 
having their fun item entitled simply Goos 
ndustries. Those pas Wyndham ; 


night have been com- 


ed stuff i the 


And it really is about geese, Mr 
own flo 

, . Anybody can look uy e form of the Embden-T« 
WOUOORS 9 , 

LPOOSTC in ) LEXLDOOKS i writes}. "uve yi 
about incubation, image, depth of breast, dict, 


ower, and so forth; they do not touch on the es 
I 

| about what you saw on 
\y/ " P Oo ‘ ’ 
W. Janes from Washing- cyclopedia and found “Mediterranean type, Flore 
(wild garlic), not wild (Alix 


goose. It is rather as if you looked up Dante in the « 


thieri) breed and markings; 5 ft. 9 in., weight 


b is lovely garlic. 9 Ib.; features aquiline and complexion sallow; ad 








of the other titles: Oldest Inhabited Ho 


pohs), The Ministry of Food’s Neglect, Wi 


Cormorants and Shags, 


of Margaret Og which 









Straw Boots. There 1 


ives 





on The Burning £ 
s on the cost of disposing of witches: 
of burning two persons included twenty loads 


I 


10r., ‘ane Boill of Coillis’’ (a boll of coals) 23s5., 


+U 


r barrels 26s. 8d., ‘fire and iron” barrels 16s. 8d., “‘a 


1 dressing of it’ 165 nur fathom of tow 4s., Car- 
of the foregoing 13s. 4d., and to the executioner 


| ie) ta 


VOTES ON THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE (continued) : 
.neral Eisenhower responded — Lon- 
General Eisenhower responded to an ovation in a Lon 

he said: “I wonder if you people realize what it 

») me to be back among friends, among people whose 


I can almost speak.” 


Democratic Faith and Puritan Piety 
iINISM AND DEMOCRACY, By Ralph Barton 


The Vanguard Press. $5. 





VIDENCES are multiplying of a healthy reaction against 
imple historical interpretations of ideas. By the 
‘fer to those interpretations which explain a great 
gs about ideas except what it is in their meanings 


les one set of ideas, rather than another, to exercise 


influence. Any social interpretation of an intellec- 


.ent should at least exhibit an analytic grasp of its 
leas. For only then can assertions that these ideas 
the interest of this group or that be intelligible. 
the less, there are certain dangers to be guarded 
approaching ideas in history primarily from the 
of their logical nexus. Ideas play a rc le in history 
irtue of their logical implications but by virtue of our 
of implications. What is implied is always broader 

it is perceived, Selective interest quickens percep- 
reinforces the willingness of human carriers to act 

eas, We may see certain connections between ideas 
those who uttered them were unaware of; they may 
lerstood them in a way which a purely logical analysis 

t reveal. When we read back our current analysis and 
tation into the past and make a plausible logical case 
present for a view propounded long ago, we may un- 
usly be distorting the actual historical and psychologi- 
uficance the ideas in question had. By using the theory 
ativity a great contemporary philosopher has even 

{ that Galileo and his persecutors were both scientifically 
ssor Perry's ‘Puritanism and Democracy” is a good 
ation of the virtues and defects of a primarily logical 

; of historical ideas. The book is an impressive, full- 

1 study of the influence and interplay of the ideas of 
ritanism and democracy in American life. It defends the 
that we owe what is most distinctive in our culture 
to continuing traditions derived from the moral and 





tio! re ot » int i ) 
. 

C i yf cr Perry h > ww i ! ) } 
ideological iff 1 A lite ] piii0so 
treatise in deter of d cra which to 1 t | 

t i ‘ j 
denly blossoms forth as ‘Christian democra 
"kT! } 1 > 
The book pOssesses very suodstantial merits It is written 














with clarity and a certain verve that sustain the reader thro gh 














almost seven hundred pages of close print. The mat rial 
flects a wide, if not very discriminating, read Sit Pro- 
tessor Perry’s gifts are primarily phil ysophical, he ts at his 
best in dealing with ideas as theorems related to oth 
theorems. But he has many shrewd things to say about peopl 
and what moves them as they s th way tn attairs that as 
not ideal. Some of his insights into the human heart are very 
penetrating. Although without the genius and sparkle, they 











ysis of the nature « presuppositions of democracy will 





sam } ! ‘teas —_ ‘ sl, . 
take high rank in the literature of the subj 


, hen} Faalin f } 1 nag ' 1 ] > } ‘ > 
an autnentic feeli ivy TOF What Gemo icy involves, not only 





as a scheme of po itical arrangements, but tn the relationships 





of human beings to each other. He 





promisingly on democracy 


the 





The basic limitation of Professor Perry's work lies in a 





} ! = 1 J — ; 
profound methodological error o! historical interpretation, 





about a 





This consists in dissolving what is historically sp 








doctrine into its more general elements, evaluating the latter 
without reference to the fo ind then identifying the 
essence of the doctrine with the general elements, The specific 
elements then become extrinsic | yrical expressions of th 
nderlying general on It is a fallacy, as Professor Perry 
notes, to identify the nat sf a th with i pecific oO 
distinctive character. A man is not merely rational. But surely 
it is just as fallacious to overlook or play down th distis 





guishing character which sent us on the auest for explanation. 





isely what Professor Perry does whon | 





T his 1S pre 






puritanism It is dissolved into a form of P tism 
Protestantism into Christianity, and Christianity into a spectes 
of ethical culture. This makes an embarra rly large number 





of people essentially Puritans. 





Professor Perry is aware of all the evils and et 


an theory and practice, but they are transformed into histori- 
1uS, the 


rors in Puri- 








Puritan's 





cal idiosyncrasies of essential qualities, TI 


igorism and fanaticism are deplored because of their histori- 








al effects; but after all they express recognition of the abiding 
importance of moral prin iples. The Puritan's hatred of the 






body was injurious and unaesthetic, but for all its excesses 





this attitude represents the discovery that deadly evil may lurk 





in apparent good, that the indulgence of the senses may actu- 
ally be a form of imprudence. Historically, Puritan piety sanc- 
tifies the values of capitalism; the essential truth embodied 
here is that every well-organized society requires thrift, in- 
dustry, sobriety, and self-discipline. “It is indispensable to 
omises.”’ In practice, 








any society that men should keep their pt 





their common respect 


res 


relevance at 

sentence ¢ igrammatic wisdom. ‘““A democrac 
portunity must bs € same time a democracy of 
esteem. e show wincingly that the logic of ¢ 
ind humane international order 
no metaphysical or religious dogmas, tha 

all religions which are not 
relig:ous Or secular. After d« 


democracy’! Why not ¢ 


is last part are prima 
he 1, t mar the b lliance f 
y do not mar the Drilliance oO 

is a persuasive statement of the 


against its rivals and alternatives. It we 


been strengthened by a detailed reply to modern «1 


democracy like Michels and Pareto, who argue that d 


be victorio sut democracy never, to others v 
that democracy is too good for men, and to those w 
from Plato to Santayana, that expert knowledge alo: 
right to rule. Allied to this omission is the failure to 
of modern democracy—the relat 
economic planning and political freedom. But 
well. For whenever Professor Perry dv 
concrete m¢ ial, his touch is uncertain. He has an 


} ] 
eye for the democratic implications of words and do 


but he is blind to the fact that they are sometimes used t 
ceal historical actualities rather than to report them 
Soviet Russia, of which 


' 


that it has gathered strength “from a growth of liberal 
and industrial freedom (!).” From a naivete—p 
should use a stronger word—so complete as this 
charitable thing to do is to turn one’s eyes away. Let 
he will not try to prove that Russia, too, isa A 

most fundamental bond democracy.” 

ding to Protessor In conclusion, Professor Perry’s book is important, 
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sand most far gone of modern poets.” As 


» 26, 1945 


and uneven. No one will be satisfied with all of it. 
.s something for everybody. It is both a thesaurus of 
atic thought and an arsenal of democratic defense. It 
jot only a love of ideas but a recognition that they 
a history. But it does not adequately explain why they 
1 how. SIDNEY HOOK 


VERSE CHRONICLE 


uden and Others 


ky 








APPEARS that Auden is trying to purge himself of the 
iy boy, the too willing collaborator, the adven- 
ly forms of modernism, indeed all the ingratiat- 

t facile alter egos which once prompted John Crowe 

to declare him—if I remember the phrase—''the wit- 

“For the Time 

ently showed, Auden is now at pains to curtail the 
lian extravagance of his long poems. And in a pref- 
his ‘Collected Poetry’ (Random House, $3.75) he 
tly classifies his past work as, first, ‘‘the pure rubbish” 

“the good 


“regrets ever having conceived’; second, 


hich “incompetence or impatience prevented from 
to much”; third, the pieces he has “nothing against 
heir lack of importance’; and last, the few poems 
“he is honestly grateful.” 

Auden 


the longer works 


xe by the contents of the “Collected Poetry,” 


rubbish, or something like it, 
bans from this 
and of “The Ora- 
a few fragments. (I doubt that “Paid 
‘The Dance of Death’”’ 

n.) He includes, however, most of the ssc poems 
t date—"The Quest,” “New Year Letter,” “In Time 

“The Sea and the Mirror,’ “For the Time 
And on the other hand, the shorter pieces of all 


period. Without exception he 
fantastic dramas of his youth; 
retains only 


and ‘ qu it desers e 


sides 


and 


re liberally represented. This emphasis in favor of 
ms to me right; I think, the heart 
erceives is superior to the mind that formulates, the 
and he is at his best 


for in Auden, 


s better than the architecture; 

rks requiring a minimum of organization. For the rest, 
lection certainly confirms Auden’s great reputation. 
the imagery of disaster as befits the terrible age that 
t, but rich also in humor and learning, in song, in 
in the kindly g 


it is one of the great lit- 


of place and of time, estures of 


p and love and homage, 


tds of our day. 


Auden and Spender, Jon Beck Shank (‘‘Poems,” 
$2) has acquired an easy way with language, a can- 
y of talking about himself, a light way of saying por- 
things about history: 

The age is older, rich in color, 

Spirited, will kiss and tell; 

Is up and doing, uniformed, 

At times coherent, but not well. 


nk 1s still uncertain who he is and what he wants and 


poet, “The final 


” On the 


l¢ even wants to be a serious 


} 
he ihe 


writes, “is that gardenias smell white. 
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other hand, William Everson, Jacob Sloan, and Charles E 
Butler, all young and unheard-of poets like Sh nk, are very 

ious but ha o sty! ( l i erited one. Out of 
their experience as consci ous objectors, Everson and Sloan 
write bitterly of the war; their volumes are called, respect- 


ively, “War Elegies” 


handsomel 


and “Generation of Journey” and 
hed in illustrated pamphlets by the Untide 
Press, Waldport, Oregon (25 


, b then —_ era f | 
Vish themes with mafrratives of ife 


ts each). Slcean blends 
in the C. O. camps 


} 


Everson records in his el what he calls “the phases of 


my relationship with the world at war.” 

In his foreword to Butler's “Cut Is the Branch” 
ries of Yo nger Poets, $2) Archibald 
that 


(Yale Se- 
MacLeish observes 


. i r ‘ ‘ ; 


1 1 +} . KI . 
iS not easy to say which Of the many possiDic reac- 


tions to the war will seem most truthful to those who took 


part in it.” But he knows that Butler’s reaction is one of un- 


compromising negation, and it is curious to find this official 


of a war government and former scourge of the “irrespon- 


sibles” commending a poet proclaims the 


1 
who once 


more 


old doubts and disgusts. For Butler consents to know nothing 


I The honest statement of 


of war except that it destroys life. 


this radical knowledge is the merit of his poetry. 
There will be room for them: there will always be room. 
The earth is deep and wi 
And the earth and sea will take them and consume 


de, and the seas are deep, 


Whatever pain they know, falling to sleep. 

There will be room for them in the dust and foam 
Of all the wild and quiet ranks that run 

Through time as in some half-remembered drean 
Falling eternally to spear and gun. 

Upon their grief, as on the tears of those 

lying, the seas will close 


f< ld 


Whose lives break with their « 
Spacious, unquestioning, the earth will 
Upon 
Who fought for Helen's beauty or some king 


Whose name spelled honor, or for anything. 


them now, as on the men of old 


FICTION IN REVIEW 








ITH o new novels that press for 


review, I have 

the « ty to return briefly to John Hersey’s “4 

B tor Adano,”’ which has just been announced as the 
Pu cr pl r fe 10 I have been rereading Mr. 
Hersey'’s book, to find it even more primitive than I had 
remembered. ‘Vhis much-admired story of the American occu- 
pation n Italian village is written in a prose redolent of 


he primer, it defines political good and evil in terms that 


m ood and evil unmistakable to a school child. There is 

; 
Major Joppolo, who stands for democracy: he is the kind of 
man who to it that simple Italian villagers are given a 


bell; and there 1s General Marvin 


American fascism: he is the 


hot becau it bl ks his 


who stands for a possible 


kind of man who has a mule 


arrogant path. The squeeze of 
] 


lemon in a concoction that would otherwise be too smooth 
for even our present childish tastes is the temporary victory, 
t tl 1 of the book, of the Marvin force over the Jop- 
polo {i but this triumph of evil, we fecl sure, is only 
momecentiry; \ put lown “A Bell for Adano” with the com- 





The NATiQ) 





fortable conviction that although democracy h 
mentarily deprived of its job, its good deeds liv. 


its eventual victory is inevitable. Mr. Hersey’s fe 





are more of a fillip than a warning. They never 






true complication of either ideas or feelings. 





Of course we are not surprised that the Pali: 


tee has again chosen a novel that can scar 





' 





1 


to people who take literature seriously; one has 





back over the fiction awards in other years to 






what would be really surprising would be to se: 


a work of distinction. But this year’s ch 





fo to 





me to be particular! 


y striking for what it tells 





the political direction of our present-day literary 





about the quality of our political thought. For 






general success but the critical prestige cf “A B 





Adano” indicates to what extent our literary ju lor 





our political partisanship: it is evident that a novel ; 





agree with our politics to be a good novel. And 






think, could better prove than the success of Mi: 





novel that in the very degree that we are disturl 





confusions and contradictions of actual events we 





discourage any complication of our political ideas and 





tions. In her Notes by the Way last week Margaret Mar 





quoted the lesson Yeats’s father taught him, that id 





man of his nature and make the blood thin; and 





large part of the anemia of our current fiction must | 





to the soft political idealism which is its major ins 





There is even the anomaly that it is our literature ot 





tion and fortification that is fast becoming our new « 





literature. It seems to me that a not too perverse case 





be made for the thesis that the detective story, the r 





love story, all the fiction that we commonly think of as ¢ 






evasion of reality actually if unconsciously bring u 






closer connection with reality than our “healthy” d 





literature. In any event, at worst our old-fashioned ¢ 





reading frankly substituted for reality instead of be 





us about reality itself. 
Yet obviously, when I condemn “A Bell for A 


an oversimplification, it is not because I do not co: 






much a proper function of art to simplify comp! 





raice } t t} ley | where we ' yore ad rately 

raise uS tO the ievei where we can mcfrec adequately ( 
‘ ] ’ ™ , 

contradictions and confustons and despair. The « 





simple formi 


not only of 


ilation of our popular emotions is a requi: 





simple people but of all sections of 





) 1] , 
Roosevelt, for instance, was notable for the abil: 





ral need, and on V-E Day we must all 


and climax and coherence which |! 


(hus pene 
é 





} | 
missed the release 





have been able to give to our national sentiment. | 






difference between a gt od art of simplification 





one lies, of course, in the 





sincerity, the naturalnes 







performance. On« does not become the spokesman 
feelings by an acgt of will, and to assume such a re 
because one wishes to influence large numbers of 





because one wis! 





ies to rid oneself of the respon 


SO} histication, is to trafic in a dangerous cond 





! 





dangerous because it makes not only for bad art 





politic s. Condescension may be the antithesis of 





ing; and it is certainly harder to recognize as a me! 


ll, I think, as potential a threat 
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| Films 


AN PIETRO 


iiCtl OF 





JAMES 





is the record of the 
regiment of inftantry- 


Ww 


OL one villag 
At the end 
-d-year-old 


and the regim re 


lian valley 
seven-hundre 
e€ Was chaos 
quired 1,100 replacem« 


runs only half an hour, 


nts. “San Pietro 
and still leaves 


much of a world open to the most highly 


lt was made by six Menai Corps cam- 


+ { a 
1d Ol Mayor 


yoes to Mator 
ally from one 


howit 


led 

are seldom 

thing to 

iS a Major a |- 
that Huston un 
recording, and 
vith a wonderfully 


vigorous and \ hol 


| 


maturity, at onc 
al Oldict 


film ] ha 


Wal 


all fiction films as 


were doing U 
} 


vil af 

the surrou! 

ural world and 

hoy Se 

Huston’s narration ts 

] + we + ’ acl 

plified t prose, at once exact and 

| l 


} 1 } pts ¢ ] ’ ° 
til iy and subtly parod SUIC; 


a slightly 


sim- 


ee age: SS ‘oe 
incly shaded irony, 


ty 


] 
i 


7 
Yompousness and op 
i 
mawkish generalizations anc 
tterness. Against the images he 
has chosen, their always satisfying ar- 
rangement, and their beautiful over-all 
plan and implication, this text points 


itself so richly and flexibly that for once 


wordiness in a film more than earns its 
As for the over-all plan and im- 
I don't see how that of any 


Way. 
plication, 


post-war hlm is going to improve on itt, 
and I rather d ny will come 
| z +} + 

tne same 


the line, 


; of taste 


a7 ’ P 
sane mind and heart, 


ble ons 
. "Db 


al > 


Ol S 


wordless e of children, toward 


end of th n, aoe that, an 


me 


the firs eat passage of 


on the screen 


ent with some 


recent 


; by Bernard Haggin, however, 


want to object to one thing; music 


ate this kind of film. Here, 


words and irony at last with- 
as you watch | faces of the 


h one unimaginably beauti- 
rtentous, and ordered and 
it culmination as nobly as 

in a great tragic line, it is as 
to fight off the emo- 
the Mormon 


he honored 


furiating to have 
nal sal — 
( Heil 
watches ics insisted 
on n 


n 
canini Dt! 


nother 
ce the naive, excitable, pertectly 
soundtracked 
a Nation’ 


itest POssI- 


ily yet been touched. 


to me irly 


| t films 


The N A] 0) 


images, or to make tran 
blocks of them—not to mentioy 
sitional” and “‘special-eff 
age’ passages—inevitably 
laziness or for slackened ; 
making the images and setti: 
order, and in watching 
worse, it weakens the emotio 
nation both of maker and o: 
makes it virtually impess 

, 


municate or receive idea 


cheaply and far too sensually 
things it is the business of 
itself to present. The rough 
might be a poet who could d 
aloud from his own werk o 
lights were dimmed and so 
was on, very low. 

One of the best scenes 
Minelli’s new picture, “The Clo 
a good example. In this s 
(Robert Walker) and a girl 
land) walk, as if hypnotiz« | 
A kind of 
mysticism is ted for here, 


than achieved; moreover tl 


first embrace. 


their walk and of the sev 
boldly and successfully unr 
increasingly large close-u; 
gravity, the suggestion of 
the soldier's fa 
at once a remarkably dec 


and oi 


grows in 


power of the moment 
viduals, and a kind of ge: 
majesty. But all this time, with t 
est and most merciless kind o! 

a full orchestra and hyped 
are working at you, below th 
much better the same scene + 
least without n 
but I am reasonab! 


silent, or at 
not gauge; 
two things. It would play m 
and if Minelli had not been 
’ 
soft-salty horn-choirs and ot 
kinds of 
well 


tionable assistance 


anyhow content with th 
they were gli ed on—he would |! 
erted himself to make the sc 
more powerful. (A sudden re 
the sounds of the city, to which ¢! 
just been listening, would | 
good enough; but those sound 
unimaginatively worked out as 
itself.) 
The 
f 


whole of ‘The Clock 
Id from equis alent kinds 
} 


every ic 


ness. It is strictly a romance, an 
essential respect a safe one, sa! 
disappointing 
thought of the great film it n 
been. (The very simple story 
dier's two days in New Yor 


and ing 


angel 


every right to be as good in its ¢ 
different “San 
within its softly chosen terms 


Pietro 


wa y as 


quite charmingly and sometim 



















ny fiction film I have seen 


that twenty and fifty years from 


er emb 





wey 


rill > reEmMmembe 
lil be rememb 





The script by Rober 


joseph Schranck is very 
whx 


) 
Ili. Considering the 


| WL 
HAGGIN 


Music 





, his eye 





.¢ for the city itself are surpris- 
ll: | 
pings and 
x collisions and multipl 
—_ 

Deat any- 


it his extras and their gaits 
clothes, and the 

icities 

and aimlessness, 
member out of Hollywood; 

I don’t for his 

elastic and for 

Ivic rhythm he gives this 

I can certainly respect the 

achievement. Minelli appears, to 


too, 
r than most directors just how 


wholly care 


boom-shots 


4 iy pe 


4 indi 
Keenan Wynn for his alco- 


« r to 


Symphony conducted by Karl Kruege 
a somewhat over-musculat 
of Offenbach’s Overture to 
Hades,’ 
corded with a 
range, 
lously 
heavy and facking in brightness even on 
a wide-range machine. 


lividual players: to turn the bums,” 
after the film of that name (SP- 


ued its first record 
D troit 
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ICTOR |! 
(11-8761; 


nas 1s 
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lar performan e 
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which seems to have been re- 
limited frequency- 
though marve- 


too 
1 

since the sound, 
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; ep : 
timbre, 15S 


clear 
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“Music 
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entitled 


“showpiece al- 
| 
ember 


75), 


to Rem 
i: $1 


J idenza; to retract slightly James offers two little records with Iturbi’s 
( 1 to leave his wife Lucille a yy Iparly affected and poorly recorded 
her; to develop in Robert Walker performances of Chopin’s Mazurka 
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I f infantile mannerisms; and to 1 and 2, and the Fantaisie-Improt iptu 
r the first time beyond any- Qpus 66. Victor is charging twenty- 
! bt that Jucy Garland can be five cents above the pri 2 of the two 
vea In this film Miss — secords for an “album” which is nothing 
A 1 can handle every emotion iN but a double-pocket of heavy paper with 
y size and shape, and the yaudy pictorial decoration ind slushy 

long with it. Incide mt i © thal material that can be of use to 

ears during most of the film Victor in selling the records but of none 
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etween the good in 


clearly b 
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t bad which in part he puts 
{ which in part is forced on 


s I regret that, it may on 


as well. If he knew 


either much mere of 


be just 
might be 


or much less of one; in either 


iid have a much harder time 
: in Hollywood. I suspect I may 


s best of his films; but I also 
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charming waltz from Tchaikovsky's Ser- 
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to be 
in his 
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Tudor’s creative mind continues 
obsessed with sexual fr 
“Undertow” he 
a psychopathological extreme 
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its idea but by the 
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I must 
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\ 1 I nN translated | < Va 
tion of behavior and his insight into 
motivatior the elderly respect cit 
zen slithering surreptitiously yur ft 
prostitute, the young newlyweds ecstat- 
ig » +t > | ent : * 
i I IY themseives into ich 
other's arms, the vicious young girl ho 
er B provocatively about the four youn 
& | \ 
toughs until they seize her and drag her 
{ > mM t Iyer; ]] = —T ‘ 
ol 1S the most bDrililantly unagina 
the clearest and sharpest in conceptio 
and execution, that Tudor has done. B 
with those details one sees what is done 
in relation to them by the central 2 
character, and one is made aware of the 
distorted, unacceptable idea which h 
behavior represents; and one’s continu- 
ing objection to what is distorted and 
’ 1] 1" Ile + } 
u le finally outweighs one’s 





t of what is brilliantly imagina- 




















CI 
tive. 

For once Tudor has no help from t} 
music, which this time i William 
Schuman’s ranting horrors. But Ray- 
mond Breinin’s scenery and costumes are 
€ ‘lent. And th piece is dan | su- 
perbly by the Ballet Theater company, 
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put on a couple of year 





of her present produc- 





, 
it presents the dances in 





, rmal itext—except for the 
ly they would not have 

Dali setting. “Dances from 
Espagnol” turned out to be 
from Massine’s ballet but 
a's dances to Rimsky-Korsa- 
e—enjoyable enough, but no 

for Massine’s wonderful 
for his ‘“Moonlight Sonata,” I 

to take a reliable witness’s 


it was something worth miss- 


was critical of Ballet Theater's 
nces of classic ballet I should 
, beautiful performance of 
Sy[phides” with Toumanova, Alon- 

ower, and Eglevsky. Touman- 

| with restraint; Eglevsky with 
kh wuity of impetus and phrase 
Hhat he has acquired this season; and 
1 r with her lovely fluency and 
». ;; but it was Alonso who made 


r t impression with the way she 
elude—a way very much like 
1 ; in the delicacy, lightness, and 
r , fs finition of the movement, the 
evict and repose of its continuous flow. 

brings me to the outstanding 

er f Ballet Theater's season— 

} guest appearances in “Romeo 

Pas de Quatre,”” and “Gi- 

comment which ex- 
rtain images of Markova’'s 
; » that I have, in my own previous 
, been able to express only ap- 
ly and inadequately, I will 
column over to its occasional 
r describing, in the Herald- 


‘ } 4 
— And for 


DANCE ] the technical characteristics of 


| ing that are extraordinary, 

y wrote: “But her dancing 1s 

{ a rarer virtue. It is the quiet 

V e moves in, an instinct for the 

f movement as it deploys and 

—®: in the silence of time that is 

the refined of rythmic delights. The 

sense of serenity in animation she cre- 

z as touching as that of a Mozart 

mel And like Mozart she is a 

ments Mecompletely objective artist. Who Mark- 

pova is, nobody knows. What you see on 

e is the piece she performs, the 

( BCaracter she acts.” And describing her 

Juliet a miracle of acting,” in which 

, ance of pantomime is poig- 

nintly clear and every movement is a 

dillerent aspect of the cumulative trag- 

e added: “And the restraint of 

them ail, the slow-motion continuum 

irom which they each arise as dance 

sestures and which flows so steadily 

morough the whole hour-long ballet are 
wonders to have seen.” 

















| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Individual Equality 
Dear Sirs: 
ion of the voting procedure in the Se- 
Council on an accusation of 
aggression. But there should be no vot- 
ing procedure at all on aggression or on 
any other breach of international law 
as established by the 
proper and legislative function. It has 
long been recognized that the use of one 
body both to legislate and then to judge 


, -_ 2 
peen much discus- 


vr ' 
There ha 


curity 


council in rts 


cases under its own statutes means no 
law at all but simply arbitrary action on 
each case 

Let the Big Three, the Big Five, or 
whatever we arrive at, hold permanent 
seats on the council while lesser nations 
have smaller voices. This is a rough sub- 
stitute for a formula, 
which it might be impossible to estab- 
lish in so varied a world, But let us 
make all nations juridically equal before 
a high court established by the Secu- 
rity Council. Let this be a true 
which will interpret the world security 
treaty and the statutory law of the Se- 
curity Council. Adequate means for en- 
forcing the court's decisions should be 


> 


represent ative 


court 


created by the council, and the absurd- 
ity of voting council members judging 
themselves should be dropped. 

ROBERT J, ULLMAN 
New York, March 10 


“Long Live the E. L. A. S.” 
Dear Sirs: A copy of the Volo Anayen- 
nist of January 6, 1945, when fighting 
between the British and E. L. A. S. was 
still going on in Athens, has come into 
my possession, and I have translated the 
following item: 


Moses Simeon Pesah, chief rabbi of 
Volo, who with other Israelitish citizens 
fled to Free Greece during the period of 
the occupation, after the liberation sent a 
warm letter of thanks to the National 
Headquarters of the E. L. A. S., to the 
54th Regiment, to the Directing Commit- 
tee of Thessaly, and to the Volo Provin- 
cial Committee, in which he expressed 
deep appreciation to the E. L. A. S. and 
the other organizations of the E. A. M. 
for the assistance which they had fur- 
nished him and all Israelites. The Chief 
Rabbi closes his letter as follows: 

“The universal history of Judaism will 
devote a special chapter to the note- 
worthy event of the salvation of the 
Hebrews of Greece who took refuge with 
the E. L. A. S. and from them received 


adequate assistance and prote n ff 

the hard persecution of the barbarous 
Germans. We Israelites of Greece will 
never forget the great kindness and the 
Warm reception which we all received 


hands ot 
A, 3. 
and of other groups of the liberating or- 
ganization of the E. A. M., namely, the 
Ethniki Allilengyt (Welfare Organiza- 
tion), which supported the victims of 
and fed the poor; the peace- 
loving Politofilaki (Civil Police); and the 
E. P. O. N. (Youth Organization). We 
shall 


nation at the 
the heroic national army of the E. L 


without discrin 


fascism 


transmit commemoration of these 
deeds as a sacred usage from generation 
to generation as our meed of apprecia- 
tion to the liberating army of the E. L. 
A. S. and its related bodies. 

“May the blessings of the Most High 
attend your deeds—folk-saving deeds for 
humanity, nation-saving deeds for Greeks, 
May He guard you from every danger 
and misfortune, to the advantage of us 
all. Your path be the path of victory. 

“Long live the E. L. A. S.! Long live 
Hellas! 

“(Signed) Moses Simeon Pesah, 
“Chief Rabbi of Volo.” 
ELI CHAMBERLAIN 


New York, February 23 


Prejudice Marches On 


Dear Sirs: I recently took a copy of The 
Cross and the Flag, published by rabble- 
rouser Gerald L. K. Smith, to the FBI 
and asked why they permitted it to be 
sold on the streets of Pittsburgh. [ 
brought two articles to their special at- 
tention, Ickes and Franco and Argentine 
Episode, and I also expressed my views 
against Franco. The spe ial agent to 
whom I spoke wanted to know what was 
wrong with Franco and subjected me to 
a ‘Spanish Inquisition,’ asking who the 
Loyalists were, etc. When I asked why 
he was questioning me he said he wanted 
to find out how much I knew about it, 
When I asked why Coughlin was not 
taken in, I was told that they had nothing 
on him. When I suggested that the 
Catholic church might be protecting 
him, I was accused of being prejudiced. 
Indeed, I am prejudiced against a re- 
ligious organization that has accepted 





FULL TEXT OF DEBATE 
BETWEEN DR. JENKINS AND 
E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
A stenographic report of the debate, ‘'Is The- 
ism a Logical Philosophy?*’ between the Rev. Dr. 
Burris Jenkins and E. Haldemon-Julius, is availiable 
in pamphlet form. 25¢, prepaid. Send orders to: 


&. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, Box 350, Girard, Kansas 
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t’s idle (anag.) 
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tart 
would naturally be con- 


milk : 
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FAT; 8 
BARD; 
PUDDED; 


iil 


Somerset, England (now 
en’s ci 


mel”), where King 


nis court 
nan ancient WnH0o ls 
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famous surf-bathing 
it large for a buttonhole 
(th \ ords, » 2 and 4) 
intry you get to Cork? 
ther name 
unde rgoes a 
on 


ind be 
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via 
slight 

ing dictated to 
rivers have one 
and Vou hs ve a p stry 
an inn; three, a Grand 
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PUZZLE No. 116 

5 SEPTIC; 9 ITCH 
IGNORE; 13 ER 
RASP: 19 POT 
GORES; 25 
TUBER; 29 
SERENADER: 34 ODDS; 36 
ALL LIKES; 39 BATTLE; 40 AT 
MAN-MADE; 42 THROAT; 43 


SOLUTION TO 
CRAWLS; 
11 TROIKA; 12 
14 ULNA; 17 
CATs: 6 
FORMED 


NDS; 


I'l 


Pavan 


CATSUP; 2 ANOINT; 3 LIKI 

rARLIGUT: & SNIDE; 6 EGGS; 7 TOO 
CREEPY: 10 HRALER: 15 LOM 
144 ARDUCTS; 17 RAW MEAT: 18 
20 LOTUS; 21 REFRR; 24 SORE 
» 28 BDEDLAM; 20 COMBAT; 30 EDI 
2 DONE UP; 33 ROSTER; 35 CLEAT; 
ALMA STET. 
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The NATIO 


money from Mussolini and aided ;. 
cist Organization in Europe, that neal 
in our political affairs and uses js ; 
fluence in Latin America. 

I wonder what Biddle’s attitya 
Why is Coughlin still at lar; 
money The Cros 
Flag? Pittsburgh citizens 
out. IREN] 


supports 


a4 ve » : 2 
Beaver, Pa., April 3 
Dear Sirs: 1 recently had the misf 
to meet a high-ranking Ame: 
who boasted that he had been 
ferred’ from three command 


of his openly expressed 


views. This officer has not 


missed from the service; he h . 
been transferred. By its ‘‘attitude of no, 
the army has h 


intervention” 
petuate existing prejudices. 
is not instinctive; antt-Senut: 
Negro attitudes are developed ; 
the 
propagand: of 


ing citizens by deliberate 
democratic 
involving 

reported to 


minority. Incidents 


authorities whenever px 


prejudice should be 


sfrOper 
and should be widely publi 

tempts should be made to edu 
guilty toward a more democeat 


SERVICI 


We Were Wrong 


Dear Sirs: If you paid a dollar for 
information that Les Lettres Fran 
uses the cap and bells of a court jeste 
to designate the bishop in its ches 
problems (In the Wind, April 
you were had. This symbol is alwaj 
used in France to designate the p 
known in English as the bishop bu 
French as the jester, le fe wt, 

WAVERLY R 
Rockport, Mass., May 1 


Saintsbury Memorial 
Dear Sirs: To mark the centenary of t 
late Professor George Saintsbury’s burt 
a memorial volume is being preparti 
or publication. This is being compile 
ry Protes 
Saintsbury’s students. The volume » 
include, among other things, a sel 
made from those of Saintsbury’s wi 
ings which have appeared only in 
pages of periodicals. Any informati 
which your readers could give me about 
such contributions would help materially 
the work which is now in progress. 
AUGUSTUS MUIR 


Berden, Hertfordshire, England, 


f 
by a number of us who were 


February 7 








